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"SATURDAY, MAY 4, 1833. 


Mr. x4 Bo EL, of Aibens, ben, at our soli-|| 
eitation, saeemiadl to aid us in the Editorial': 
lepartment of the Farmer, so far as his 
‘her avocations will permit. 





UNDER DRAINING 

is particularly beneficial in collecting the waters) 
ofsprings, and those which 
subsoil, and in conducting them to open drains,| 
without their prejudicing the crops. Earths are) 
eposited in strata, generally in an inclining po-| 
ition. Many ofthese which underlay the proper || 
| are tenacious or compact, and obstruct the) 

e passage of water which settles upon them), 

om the surface, or presses for vent from beneath. 


| is none. 


ROCHESTER, SATURDAY, MAY 4, 1833. 





‘They are less liable to get out of repair wind 
there is a constant flew of water than where there) 
The most common way is to construct 
them of stone or of brush wood, though in Europe,| 
tile, and sometimes sod, isused. Stone is prefera- 
‘ble where it can be conveniently had. The sides; 
of an under drain may be perpendicular, and the| 
|| width only sufficient to work in with convenience. 
‘There should be twelve inches of stone in the bot- 
||tom, if they are round and laid without order ;— 
though it is better, when the material will admit of 


| 


a H E EF A R MER E R. | it, to lay them so as to have a sufficient aperture,||, 


with stones at the sides and top, for the water to) 
‘pass freely. Brush, straw, or the inverted soil,| 
‘may be thrown upon the stones, to prevent the) 
\learth from getting among the stones, and obstruct- 
ling the free passage of the water. When brush 
lis to be used, such as is three to six inches in di- 
‘ameter at the but is to be preferred, and ever- 
igreens are better than deciduous kinds. They 
'|should be used when green, and while in foliage 


settle upon a tenacious) | ‘cut them in lengths somewhat longer than the! 


||depth of the drain ; then begin at the upper end, 
‘land lay them in diagonally, the buts down, and|/? 
‘the tops near the surface, taking care to adjust 
‘the larger sticks so that when they are pressed! 
||down the water will find a passage between them, | 
and putting the spray on the top. One man) 
stands upon the brush, treading it down as he 


Mi iny of these strata have been worn through by || progresses in placing it, while another, or a boy, 


‘he passage of water, and caused depressions of 


passes it tohim. When finished, the ditch is ap- 


rface,turned valleys, swales, swamps, &c. which’ parently full, but the weight of the earth, when 


woe 
i 


s of time have naturally acquired a new) 
il and were covered with vegetation. 


hrough the porous soil until they reach an imper- 


“}OUS 


tratum, until forced, by the laws of hydrostatics, | 


he surface, where they saturate the soil, and! 


uder it cold, and uncongenial to cultivated crops. |, 


These waters often find their way to the surface}|t 
1) is to make the drain of three straight sticks of) 


on the upper portions of extensive slopes, ant 


The wa- | 
ers falling upon the surface of the earth, settle) 


stratum, then follow the inclination of this, 


thrown on, presses it into a smallspace. Anoth 
‘er method is practised where the subsoil is hard. 
The main ditch is made somewhat broader, and 
narrow tapering spade, so as to leave a shoulder 
at the bottom of the main ditch, of six inches or 
|| more upon each side, upon which sticks, cut to a 
proper length, are laid cross wise, and the brush} 
placed horizontally upon those. Another method | 


xtend their influence to their base, but are most! timber, two laid in the bottom of the ditch so far 


juently met with near the margin of swamps), 


id in ravines. Hence drains through the cen- 
‘of ravines and swamps are often found inad 


juate to render them dry and tillable. 


Ifadrain' from observation and experience. 


‘apart that the third shall serve as a cover to the) 
| space between them. 


| As to the utility of under draining I can speak 
That excel-) 


s cut above where these waters first appear, down, lent farmer, H. W. Delavan, whose improvements| 
‘0 or into the impervious stratum, they are of|iat Ballston afford an example of good husbandry, 


ourse arrested in their passage to the surface,| 
‘nd produce no injury. Sometimes by boring 


rough the compact stratum, water will flow | 


irough the aperture from below it in quantities, 
vhich might prove injurious to a lower level. 
Chese perforations should be made at right an 
les with the slope of the stratum. 


;||has given it an efficient trial, both on wet slopes 

jena level surface. His materials are stone, with 
which his lands abound. And he has happily 
contrived to supply watering troughs for his cat- 
ile, upon the lower sides of his fields, with the wa- 
. “ter which flows in these drains. Such has been) 


i} 
| 


As no bene-| | their ameliorating influence upon the soil, that,| 


it. 
but an actual loss in labor and in land, results’ under judicious management, his crops, in the) 


‘rom having these drains open, they should inva 


ably be covered, and hence are denominated un-, 
‘l or deci 


enefit is sure at every point where woter run 
through the soil. 
U 


Their site and extent can Only be de-| 
rmined by observation of the ground; bit their| 


. ader drains are constructed in various ways.| 
hey should always be so deep that a plough 
‘lay pass freely over them, without disturbing] 


+} fields under drained, have been quadrupled in a 
| few years. My own experience has been alike) 
satisfactory. I have from a mile and a half to, 
two miles of under draining upon my farm. 
sjevery case it has converted useless poachy land} 
‘Jinto kind fertile soils, adapted either to tillage, 
or the fine grases. Brush is the principal mate- 
rial I have employed. The asking price of the 
man who made a considerable portion of my 





“© Materials of which they are made, and if prac- ||drain, was five shillings for twenty-eight yards, 


a > » 
bl penetrate somewhat the compact stratum.! the materials 


being furnished on the spot. The 


‘a spittaken from the center of the bottom, with a} 


In, 
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drains were made in sand, generally terminating 
in clay, and ofan average depth of three feet. B. 





STRAW PLAITS. 


The business of manufacturing Straw Plait 
and Straw Hats, was for many years confined to 
some of the Italian states. These fabrics found 
|\their foreign market principally through the port 
of Leghorn, hence the denomination Leghorn 
hats. They were not made in large establish- 
ments, but in the families of the peasants, by the 
women and children. The material used in "ta- 
||ly was the straw of wheat, grown in mountainous 
and sterile districts, pulled as the grain began to 
‘form, and afterwards bleached and stepled 
Some of the fabrics were of exquisite fineness, and 
sold for 100 piasters, ($80.) The business 
|;became so extensive and lucrative, that attempts 
have been made in France, Great Britain and the 
United States to imitate the fabrics of Italy. Va- 
‘rious materials have been tried. In no case that 
|we know, has the experiment succeeded with 
|\wheat straw; though with rye and some of the 
| grasses it has been successful. The wheat straw 
lacks the firmness and toughness of the Italian 
|}material. Great quantities of straw hats are now 
made in Massachusetts, and other of the eastern 
states, They give employment tonumbers of fe 
|| males, and produce a handsome income. In Scot- 
land also much attention has recently been given 
to the subject, even as far north as the Orkney 
isles. The fabrics are made from rye straw 
The seed is sown in April, and the rye comes in 
flower in July, when it is cut down. The whole 
stem is then immersed in boiling water, in a trough 
made for the purpose, and remains in this state 
two hours. When taken out it is spread upon a 
grass field, and exposed to the sun, till it is prop- 
erly bleached, which requires from two to four 
days, according to the weather. When bleach. 
ed, the stalk is divided into separate parts, at each 
| joint, and put up in bundles by the lengths. In 
‘this manner the bundles lie in a proper place til! 
{wanted by the plaiters. While bleaching, the 
| straw should be daily turned, and care taken that 
1 it is not wet by rain. B. 


| HINT TO SALT MANUFACTURERS. 

Among the papers published by the Highland 
Society of Scotland, is one from George Moir, 
‘containing some valuable hints to salt manufac- 
turers, in selecting wood for salt casks and salt 
baskets. Mr. M. found the lime (linden or 
| basswood) the only wood free from acid, by innu 
| merable experiments. The acidofthe wood de 
composed the salt. To divest the wood of this 
lacid (pyrolignic) he cuts it into proper lengths, and 
boils it four hours, with a cover and weight upon 
‘it. While hot the wood may be readily bent to 
any shape. The wood for casks and tubs foi 
butter, he says, should always be prepared in 
this way. In regard to the salt used in butter, 
he says it should be marine sweet salt, free of bit 
tern.— See Ed. Qr. Jour. of Ag. vol. 7. 

CATERPILLARS. 

Messrs. Eprrors—<A friend of mine (and a 
subscriber to the Farmer) wishes to inform the 
public of his method of destroying the Caterpillar 
‘on fruit trees. Wherever he discovers a nest of 
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them, he, with a swab of tow on the end of a 
pole, applies brine to them; he says that it is 
certain death to all that the brinetouches. Ifthis 
is so, I should think a more expeditious way 
would be, to apply the brine to the worms through 
the medium ofa common syringe, or “squirt gun ;” 
I am inclined to think that the brine would be in- 
jurious to the young fruit, if there should happen 
to be any on the trees. 

My method of destroying the Caterpillaris to 
shoot them !! Ll examine my trees once in three or 
four days, (during the season of their depreda- 
tions) early in the morning, while the worms are 
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CuttivatTion.—The seeds of this vegetable [of the center of the alley about a foot wide, and 
should be sown in April, or very early in May, | placed over the crowns of the plants, forming 
on very rich soil, and if in a moist situation it | them ito a sort of ridge; then fill the trench with 
will be much to its advantage, for its orizinal si- |, mulch from the farm yard, (leaves is the best,) co 
tuation is in ditches and marshy ground near the | vering the rijge to the depth of four or five incl, 


sea coast in England. | es. 


The seeds should only be covered very slight- | 
ly with very fine earth, for as the seeds are small, | 
if covered too deep the vegetative power of the | 
seeds is apt to be destroyed. 
give the seed bed gentle waterings. When the 
plants are three inches high, plant them out into | 








still in their nest, and, if 1 discover any, I puta 
light charge of powder only, into my gun, and 


blow away worms, nest and all. I do not use a 


wad, because it would be in danger of bruising 
the limbs of the tree 


W.H. 


ee 


the very richest soil, or, if practicable, of old very | 
irotten dung, breaking it very fine, and laying it | 


ly so, it should be made hard by compression 
which wil! cause them to form a bunch of fibrous 





ON GARDENING--=No. VII. 

The present period is peculiarly adapted for 
putting many vegetable crops in the ground, and 
without preamble I proceed to give a list, with 
some brief directions as to culture and estimate of 
sorts, with such other remarks as I may deem ne- 
cessary on the various sorts enumerated. 

Byets.—The beet is a biennial plant, a na- 
tive of the south of Europe. This vegetable is 


to be considered under two heads, consisting of 


those whose edible parts are the roots, and such 
whose edible parts are the leaves. 

Esrimate oF Sorts.—The French cultivate 
ten sorts of the former, and six of the latter, but 
from these sixteen sorts, the most approved are, 
for the roots— 

The large rooted red beet, 

Long rooted red beet and blood beet, 

‘Turnep rooted red beet. 

For the leaves, the 

Green beet and white beet. ‘There are several 
varieties of wellow beets, and it was from the 
large variety of yellow beet, Betterave Jawne 
grosse, that the French, during the wars, princi- 
pally manufactured their sugar. 


CuttivatTion.—The seed should be sown in 
rows, about a foot and a half distant from each 
other, putting the seeds from four to six inches 
apart; but as soon as the plants are three or four 
inches high they should be thinned out, leaving 
them a foot apart. The beet rvot is much more 
generally used here as a vegetable than in Eng- 
land, but the green and white beets, for their fo- 
liage, I believe is not in such general repute. I 
therefore think it ought to be generally cultivated, 
for when cut quite young as they sprout out, it is 
but in a very small degree inferior to spinach. 
Any time during the month will answer for sow- 
ing. The middle, if the weather is favorable 
ought to be preferred, 

CeLery.—Apium graveolens—lIs a very va- 
luable vegetable, and well deserving of being cul- 
tivated in every garden, being one of the most 


grateful of nature’s productions as a sallad with 
which I am acquainted. 


Estimate or Sorts.—The white most deci-|! 


dedly tor an early crop, which should never be 
cultivated to any great extent, as when this plant 
is soWn earty, it, as gardeners term it, “ pipe and 
runs,” and consequently becomes unfit for use. 





‘one foot wide, and three and a half feet apart. | 
| Dig out the trench lengthwise about nine inches 
ideep, placing the soil thus excavated right and | 
‘left on th® intervals between the trenches, bevel- 


will be three and a half feet wide at bottom, and 
two fect at top. Apply some good rotten dung 


' 








es of soil on the surface. The ground is now 
\ready for receiving the plants. This should be 
| done after rain has recently fallen. Lift the 
plants from the intermediate, or nursery bed— 


gling tops of the leaves, and fibers of the roots 
and plant one row only along the bottom of the 
trench, about five inches from plant to plant. 
Give plenty of water immediately after planting 
and continue to do so in dry weather occasionally 
after. 


intended for fall and that for winter use.) As the 
plants progress in the trenches, break the soil ve- 


tinue to do so until it has done growing, by which | 
time the ridge formed by the soil will be turned 
into the trench, 

Sea Kate.—Crambe maritima.—I presume | 
this vegetable is not very generally cultivated yet | 
in the United States. I come to this conclusion | 


letter from a very intelligent gentleman in Phila- | 
delphia, to the conductor of the London Garden- || 


,jjer’s Magazine, soliciting some of the seeds to be _ 


sent over for the Philadelphia Horticultural Socie- 
ty. But itis a vegetable which deserves a place || 
in every garden, and having seen some very good |; 
thriving heads of it in the gardens at Rochester, | 





‘well. It is a hardy perennial, easily raised from || 
seed. The soil should be of a loose sandy na- 
ture, and if not very rich, a little well decomposed 


| 


rous. 





The Red Solid, therefore, or the Giant, a new 
variety, are those best adapted for the general fall 


It may be sown in drills tw 








ond winter crops. 


in the row. 


In dry we eather | 
an intermediate bed, which should be formed of| vegetable. 


to a depth of six inches thick on a hard piece of | 
ground—the harder the better ; if itis not natural- | 


roots, instead of a single tapering root, which | 
will be very beneficial in their removal to the! 
trenches, which are formed thus: Allot an open || 
compartment, -~mark out with a spade trenches | i 


ing it, so that when all is completed this ridge | 


‘along the bottom of each trench, to the depth of, ; 
two or three inches, then dig the manure into the | 
soil to the depth of six inches, leaving three inch- | 


detach every side shoot—trim any long strag- 


(It may be advisable to leave an interval! 
of some weeks between the planting of the cclery | 


ry fine, and put to each side of the plant; con-| 


from having, only two or three years ago, read a} 


‘there can be no doubt this climate will answer it |! 


manure should be added : but it will grow very || 
well on a pretty strong loam, if the subsoil is po- | 


o and a half feet || 
apart, leaving the plants about six inches apart | 
In the fall the soil should be dug out” 


This is the simplest and least expensiy, 
\ mode of cultivating this vegetable. 
Use.—The young spring shoots and t)y 
} stalls of the unfolding leaves, thus blanched by 
rising through the soil, and the mulch, or leaves 
|| are the parts used, and when boiled and dressy: 
| like asparagus, are nor inferior to that delicioy 
Very respectfully, 
ALEXANDER 
Rochester Nursery, Mcin-st. 


GORDON 
April 29, 1833 


i CURRANT WINE. 
Messrs. Epitors—Being lately on a visit, 


‘; one of my friends in a neighboring town, | wa. 


t regaled by him with some currant wine of }jj 
jown manufacture. It was so very excellent, that 
IL requested him to make known to me the pro 
ijcess of making it. It was as follows: 

Take eight or ten gallons of currant juice, | 
\ which add ninety pounds of common brown, o; 
one hundred pounds of melasses sugar—py 


them into a brass Kettle, which hang over a mode. 


r well, and carefi 
take off all the scum which rises to the to 


rate fire—stir them up together 
ly 
Particular care must be taken that the fire is no 
so great as to make the juice boil,—no more he: 
is necessary than to cause the impurities contaii 
ed in the sugar to rise so as to be 
When the liquor becomes pure, pour it into 

clean firm barrel—then fill up the barrel with clear 
water, and let it stand, (in the cellar,) with the 
bung out, to ferment. Let the fermentation co: 
| tinue as long as it will. The cask must |» 

up frequently with sweetened water. When 


skimmed ot! 


:| fermentation ceases, bung up the barrel tight, an 


| the process of manufacturing the article is ende! 

My friend assured me that he could buy his 
currants, and manufacture his wine, for 374 cents 
per gallon, and that he had frequently sold it « 
ove dollar per gallon. 

Many a farmer has currants, which might, | 
this way, be made use of to great advantag: 
and those who have not, might, in little time, ane 
with little trouble, furnish themselves with « 


jample supply. Respectfully, W. P. W. 
| Milton, March 22, 1833. 


Sadie | 
| 





Dr. J. W. Smirn, of Lockport, has committe: 
an error in his communication in a ate number 0! 
the Genesee Farmer, (page 85,) as respects th 
name of the tree or shrub he recommends fo 
hedges. The genus F’ravinus, and the genus to 
which the tooth-ache tree belongs, are arranged 
under different classes and orders, both in the a 

| tificial and natural arrangements. The species 
of the tooth-ache tree to which Dr. Smit refers is 
|| [have no doubt, Zanthoxyllum fraxinewm, which 
belongs to the arfificial, or Linnzan class, and 
“order ‘Diac ta PENTANDRIA, and the natural ordei 
Rerace: ; whereas the F'raxinus is classed )) 
| Linnceus under the class and order PoLyGaMl* 
Diacta, and in the natural system under the 0! 
- Oveme. A. G. 

Rochester ac March 18, 18353. 





(<> The The atre in Norfolk, Virginia, is © 
| be converted into a chapel for a Methodist Epis 
copal society. 
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"AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTION, 
We present our readers this week with the Re- 
sort of the committee of the House of Assembly, 


sy so much of the Governor’s Message as relates 
, Acriculture, and on the Petitions from several) 
heal © | 


It will be seen 
‘hat the committee have unanimously reported a 
tl providing for a State Agricultural Institution, 


countics on the same subject. 


‘ branches in the several counties according} 


:the plan presented in the petition prepared by 
, Law ey 


; Esq. of (nis village. 
THE SEASON. 

The mean daily temperature for April, 1831- 
» was 47°, while that of the past month has), 
»een 52°, or 52 warmer for every day of the 
yonth. This has probably been the warmest) 
\pril experiences d in this country since its settle- 
nent. A north-easterly wind for some days has re- 


are, (April 30,) in full 


» eXception of ay pples, 


} fruit and tort st trees. 


any olliefs, Are 


{ are mm te of unexampled forwardness | 
Since the Zou 
Lan that of June or midsummer. 


ind very dusty, owing to the little re iin, less than)} 


‘wo iuches, (1 jyths,) in two mouths. 











cane ume in 1831, there fell 5 ,4) inches, and) attract much fertility from the atmosphere, dis- 
822 2 .* inches. |: olve the coarser materials of the heap, and if! 
he latest frost of 1831, was on the night of|| duly coverea with mold, little or none of its vir-|| 
Lia of May,—in 1832, on the 25th of May.|, tues will be carried off by the fermentation, but)| 
Uhaton the 27th of April, jadging from present! the fermentation will goon in the heap, and its 
us, wil be the last of the spring of 1833.|) virtue be absorbed by the sods and mold. If in- 
—==== == === || tended for a sandy soil a layer of clay may be laid)| 
HREOROLOGICAL TABLE. ” Teves the ashes, if for a clay soil a layer of sand 
ESTER, FOR apRiL, 1883. |i willbe better. In this way our menures may bel) 
lO A. M. 10 P.M. | creatly ineveased with little trouble or expense. 
. = ~ a ai —~|| Yours, R. M. W. 
: 2 F » é 5 o| = ef Poller, 15th A April, 1833. 
— -— (213g Sl-s hi 
ind = ah wt Wns — HUNTING BEES. pit 
r  94/29,55) w | fair i The manner of hunting bees, as practiced in 
hae » pS 2,45) do the new settlements, may be familiar to many of 
9 Ww | — - aoe - Re Pun he readers of the Genesee Farmer, but perhaps 
i We fxs Hi 29 45) w fair | not to all. As advantage is taken of a peculiar 
“is¢loy'4 yy os a oa : P noe instinct, it would, I think, be interesting to those 
129.05 | atceninn! 20° 30ly vy ie | unacquainted with it, to be informed of the pro- 
129.5 al 5129.60) y » pees 
hii be ) a 144/129. 6G0!s - Pc | A tin box is provided, capable of containing 
90 ! el a Ios bedea’ w 8 rn | about a pint. Into this is put a piece of dry ho- 
20 40 ~ wits at 1 inl(35120 40 !~ - fair ney comb;—a bottle of honey and water, mixed 
Li) 29,45 rm |[32|29,65)x w de about half and half, is also provided. The ho- 
hid) | do® [/82120,75'N &] do ney is diluted, in order that it may be more readi- 
t log’ na ol ant do aaaad ge cloudy ly poured into the dry comb—that the bees may 
129,00) W fair es pen “ene Saree 
15152}29.75 fair 1144129.65|\n wi do not be so liable to get it upon their wings, and 
Hell. 7) 1 dk 56129 65!) w do \will be able to fill themselves the more expedi- 
1 ¥ do |,60 29,55! & do itiously. Apparatus for making a fire may also 
aaeal : - m5 “4 — ba we? ‘be necessary. With these, the hunter proceeds 
MyM) do {42 ey ” - . sy ‘to a newly cleared field, at a distance from any| 
‘ON EL do Ih 3129.60] ~ fair hive of domestic bees, and having poured a little} 
i a +t laden ae) N do lof the composition into the comb, he proceeds to} 
. “We gl 1 - 58/29 6 : = ‘search among the wild lows rs fora bee. If one} 
; % s! do 661205 | de ican be found, he is caught in the box by shutting, 
155) w do | 72129,50) “ dot ithe lid over him. As soon as he becomes*still, 
“09 wi} do {60)29,65iN BF do the lid is carefully removed, when he will be 
no 
. — * found busily filling himself with honey. When 
eos, ther. 52.5—bar. 29.64—depth rain, 1]! 


*-10 inches 


Spring w: ater 41 deg. t 90 deg. 2 0 velock. 


* The Hon, Ric wt Riker has been re-ap - 


od Ree ‘ord r of I Te Ww ‘York for five y ears. 





wded vegetation somewhat, yet fruit trees, with || ed, turning the furrow outward until this is all 


During! 





COMPOST. 

Messrs Epitors—To make a compost heap, 
select a soil beside the road or in a field, plough 
the length intended for the heap and about ten feet 
wide—-lay the sods and mold to the depth of twelve 
inches in the middle of the ploughed ground ; on 
‘this lay a covering ofbarnyard manure twelve in- 
iches thick ; then if any weed, such as thistles, 
burdocks, or any other green weeds are handy, 
_puton a layer of four or six inches. On this put 
/a covering an inch thick of leached ashes, then 
put on another layer of sods and mold, barnyard 


— 
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with him two or three of his companions. These 
will soon fill themselves, go home, and return 
again with a number more. Thus they will con- 
tinue to increase in number, till in the course of 
half an hour there will be one hundred or more 
in the box. By that time the line wiil be ascer- 
tained with precision. The lid is now shut over 
as many as possible, and the box is removed on 
the line to the edge of the woods, where it is 
again opened. The line will soon be found at 
the new station as before, and thus the box is re- 
moved, from station to station, until the tree is 





a en 














| manure, and weeds and ashes as before, and so 
on until the heap is raised five feet high. ‘Then 
‘cover the whole with sods and mold. 
some water may be scattered over the layers, as} 
it is made up. 





| In about five or six weeks it should be plough-| 


|| thoroughly mixed, then with a scraper it should! 


ate j the foliage rapidly developing both}) be put ina snug 4 heap again. A new fermenta-| 
‘The sugar maple, and|) tion will take ol ice, and all the materials tho- | 
covered with smali leaves, and!) roughly isaprequnted with the fertilising qualities 


of the manure. When wanted to be applied, let! 


led in. ‘Thus five or six loads of good manure 
are made with one of leached ashes. 





| either discovered or passed. 


If the tree be pass- 
ed, the line of course will be retrograde. A small 


If very ary pocket spy glass is a convenient thing for search- 


ing the tops of the trees, as it requires a good eye 
to see a bee at that distance. Uf a bee cannot be 
found to commence operations with, a little bon- 
oF is burnt on a stone, and if a wandering bee 
oe to be near, he will be attracted by the 
smell. 

The proper time for hunting bees, is on a fait 
| warm day in the month of September or October. 
| During the summer months, when food for bees 








ie heat has been more oppressive) it be ploughed again, and with a scraper it may'|is to be found every where, they will not traverse, 
Roads are dry | '|be readily moved outin heaps, spread and plough-)|If a bee-tree is in the neighborhood of a sugar 
camp, bees will be found about the trees in the 
The ashes|| 


time of making sugar. ‘They will traverse well 


; » g j o y 
|in the spring i 





i} IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 
| Messrs. Evirors-—In the Genesee Farmer [{ 


have noticed several communications on the sub- 
ject of the late law doing away imprisonment for 
debt. 
\|many particulars. 


With these correspondents I disagree in 
Wiuh E.G. I differ, 
|he says that the present law is meant only for 
|honest men, and the old law for rogues, who had 
ino property. The present law authorises the 
{creditor to proceed by attachment immediately 
against the property of the debtor, and this being 
isecured, his debt is generally safe, (if contr eted 
with ordinary precaution.) So thatthe man who 
/has property, whether honest or not, is entitled to 
\credit, and the honest man without property is en- 
titled to none beyond his mere word of honor. 
|After forty years experience in mercantile busi- 
iness, [ am inclined to tank that the law is a good 
one. I have rarely known any benefit to be de- 
‘rived from imprisonment. When a man told me 
‘he would goto jail, I generally considered the debt 
jas lost, if he staid among us; 


because 


butif he would run 
away to Ohio or Michigan, I generally sueceed- 
ed in securing my demand. 

As far then as my experience and observation 
goes, I think the principle of non-imprisonment 
ought to have a fair trial. Yours, &c. 

March 29, 1833. R, 


W. 





he rises he must be watched, in order to ascer- 
tain his course. After making one or two cir- 
cuits about the box, he will fly off in a straight 
course to his home. After an absence of a few 
\minutes, say five or ten, he will return, ringing’ 











'|the Bakewell breed. His 


|sembly on this subject. 


CATTLE FOR SALE. 

Joseru Tattcor, of Skaneateles, has a large 
valuable bull for sale. If [ mistake not, he is of 
color is mahogany. 

Sitas GayLasp, of the same neighborhood, has 
a number of likely heifers, wit 
which are full blood, and others of different 


| i 


h calves, some of 


grades, which he offers for sale. 
3 mo. 29, 1833 





Imprisonment for Debt.—The senate yester- 
day postponed indefinitely, the bill from the as- 
The law will remains 


therefore as now is.—Albany Daily Adr 
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HEDGES. 
In answer to the inquiry of Lacon, in the Ge- 
uesee Farmer of March 9th, I will state what lit- 
tle experience I have had with regard to hedges. 


I agree perfectly with him, that the time is 
coming when our timber will be too valuable for 
common fencing purposes, and, in fact, it is so 
already in many parts of western New-York. 
Our oak, chestnut and ash timber, is becoming 
scarce in the neighborhood of. our cities and large | 
villages, and along our lakes and streams, and | 


May 4, 1833. 


when once planted and matured the work is hie 
for an age, and we need have no fear that a col 


winter, severe winds, or drifted snow, which de. 
think would be preferable to old ones, should be!) stroys so many of our imported trees and shrubs, 


gathered in the fall—laid immediately in a se-| will lay our fields open to the depredations of oy, 
‘cure place in the garden, mixed with and covered || own or neighbor’s cattle. I do think that this 
with earth, there to remain until just before the | | subject has been too long neglected by the farm. 
setting in of frost the autumn following, being fre- |) ers in this part of the country, and the hope tha; 

quently stirred and kept moist through the sum- || it may now be taken up and thoroughly examined 
mer, when they may be sowed in drills, quite || by others more able and experienced than myself 
thick, two or three inches deep, covered with hee induced me to communicate the little I know 


tions are to be found for trimming in most of our 
gardening works. 
The fruit to produce young plants, which I 








| 
| 
lg 





for some years past there has been an unpardona- 

ble destruction of these valuable sorts of wood, 

and if the present generation do not feel the loss, 

the succeeding one will. I have no doubt but our 
forests and waste grounds contain abundance of | 
materials which, if tried, would answer all the || 
purposes that the hawthorn does in England and 
Europe, where live fences have been used for cen- 
turies, and found to be a most sure protection 
against four legged as well as two legged cattle. 
{n the spring of 1825, I gathered from the com- 
mons plants of the common white thorn, sufficient 
to enclose on two sides about half an acre of 
ground, with a determination to try the experi- | 
ment of a hedge as a defence against hogs, dogs, 

and the two kinds of cattle before named. It was 
quite too late in the spring when I commenced 
the work, about the middle of May, and the}; 
leaves were out as large as shilling pieces. I be- 
gan by opening a ditch two or three inches deep, 


‘light soil. When in good ground, I have had} || about it. I am led to believe that many of those 


| the plants grow to the hight of fourteen or sixteen || who complain of their hedges dying, or becomin, 


inches the first season after vegetating. When) unsightly in appearance, defeat their object by in 
one year old, the most thrifty plants may be || judici ious pruning, not allowing the lower branch 
‘transplanted into the nursery, or removed to their||es a fair chance to receive the sun, air and rain 
destination in the hedge rows. When trans- and becoming strong before they are shaded and 
‘planted, cut off the long tap root to about four or | out-topped by the leading and more vigorou: 
five inches, and head them down to within four or, ‘ones. In the Farmer of March 16th, the prickly 
five inches of the ground. They should be kept | ash is proposed by Mr. Smrru, of Lockport, as a 
‘quite free from weeds—the ground frequently | suitable shrub for a hedge. He says it is as hard 
stirred about them; and if exposed to be broken | to subdue as are elders, which is the greatest rea- 
or browsed by cattle, must be protected by a tem- son why it would not answer the purpose. When 
porary fence until they become sufficiently strong once planted in a light rich soil, it would soon rw 
‘to protect themselves. Having never tried the | over a whole farm. It is far more difficult to han 


dle than the thorn, and very bad for sheep to ru; 
among, stripping them of their wool, and like the 





jyoung plants in forming a hedge, [ am not able to 


| 
| 


say how long a period would be necessary to 
mature them, but from the size of some plants! sumach, it sends up suckers at the distance of six 
now five years old in my garden, raised from the or eight feet from the stock, filling the ground 
seed, I should think they would require seven or || about the fence with young plants, which must br 








and about a foot wide—assorted my plants— 
trimmed the roots so that the ditch would receive e| 
them ;—those that were three feet high 1 headed | 
down to eighteen inches, and shorter ones to a| 
foot—placed them in a straight line about eight) 
inches apart, and carefully covered and watered 
them. They nearly all lived, but did not grow 
much that year. The next year they grew fine- 
ly. In July, 1827, 1 headed them down a little, 
and mowed their sides with a common scythe. 
{n June, 1828, the hedge was full five feet high, 


tle whereas, I am satisfied, that plants taken | 


eight years to become strong enough to turn cat- removed every year, at considerable expense ani 
trouble. ‘The same objection may be urge 
from the fields or commons when about two or | against the use of the locust, and some more 
three feet high, would effect the purpose in five ‘They grow quite too large, and not thick enoug)) 
years. Iam sure my old plants would have pro- ¢ 


| Their large leaves cause a very dense shade 
ived so, if 1 had placed them four or five inches | shutting out the sun and the rain, and the lowe: 


apart instead of eight or nine, and headed them | branches must consequently die and fall off, leav- 
down at the time of planting to within a few'| ing the bottom of the hedge thin and bare, and 
inches of the ground, which is the only way to | if plashing be resorted to, it must soon present to 
make a thick hedge, and prevent the branches that | 


the eye an appearance almost as unsightly as: 
jcome out close to the ground from dying common brush fence. J have been experimenting 
‘leaving the fence thin at the bottom. 





and | 


oO) 





when I headed it down again to four feet, and trim-| 
med the sides as before. 
ing quite formidable, and had a very pretty ap- 
pearance, when I disposed of the place, it having 
become too valuable for gardening purposes. 
Since that time the hedge has been entirely neg- 


tected,—the plants are now full nine feet high, | 


aod where they remain unbroken, and stand as 
thick as when first planted, would turn a bull. 
From this experiment, though but partially test- 


In 1829, it was becom- | | 


|| for the last two years on the common privet, aud 
The above is the method I should pursue in | believe it will answer well for division fences. | 
forming outside fences, but for division fences on “tues iy hereafter communicate the result of this ex: 
\a farm, I should take the same course as with my | Periment. I know of no one objection to ow 
ssepruge hedge first mentioned, only I would, COMMON white thorn. It seems perfectly adapte' 
| place the plants nearer together in the row; but! |to this purpose ; its growth is at least three times 
‘if I wanted only to turn cattle and boys, eight or} as rapid as the English hawthorn, and the woot 
nine inches would do, and headed down to within | much firmer. I have no doubt but in twenty year: 
twelve or fifteen inches of the ground at first, and | I will be cultivated and in common use throug! 
\the four following years allow them to gain in|| Ut the country, and be considered one of our mos 

valuable shrubs. A. BRYANT. 











ed, I have no doubt but our common white thorn, |! 
with which almost every part of the state 
abounds, will answer as fully the purpose for a 
live fence as any shrub in the world, and I should 
have as much confidence in succeeding with it, as 
{ should have in my ability to lay up a crooked 
fence, with the rails spread before me. I prefer 
the white thorn, because it is the most rapid 
growth—has better roots than any other kind I 
have seen—will grow in any soil, though the 
richer the better. In clipping the hedge, I left 
on the top, at suitable distances, a strong leading 
shoot, on which I grafted pears and quinces, 
which grew very freely. The expense, where 


hight one foot each year, clipping the tops e: arly || ¥ 

in the spring before the buds start, and also the|| 2ufalo Horticultural Garden, April 15, 183° 
sides, being careful always to leave the lower 
branches extending out some considerable dis- 
tance from the stem, making those above shorter 
and shorter to the top of the stem, ending at a 
point as near as possible. In this way the lower 
branches get their full share of sun and rain, and 
remain vigorous and healthy as the upper branch- 
es. If the hedge, however, be intended to turn 
hogs, the closer method must be pursued in set- 
ting and heading down at first, and a longer time 
and more patience will be required. As to beech 
and elm, I tried them mixed with my thorns. 
The beech is of too slow a growth, and the elm 





USE OF PLASTER. 

Messrs. Eorrors—lI am a plain man, a farm 
er by profession, and having spent the greater 
part of my past life on the farm, I think I hav: 
some little knowledge of the movements of farm 
ing Operations. 

My experience has led me to sce the impor 
tance of making the most of manure for the farm, 
and I fully agree with a writer in a late number 
of the Farmer, that manure is the great moving 
power to produce vegetation on the farm. I have 
made trial of various other substances for ma- 





the plants can be easily obtained from the com- 
mons, is not to exceed 2s, 6d. a rod, allowing 
three plants to a foot, which is none too thick. 
They should be headed down to within four or 
five inches of the ground when put out. Direc- 





nure, and among this number is plaster of Paris, 
—this stimulating, this intoxicating plaster of 
Paris,—and had I not seen in a late number of 
the Farmer an article highly recommending the 
same, it would have saved me the trouble of wr! 
ting this article. 


runs up too slim, and neither of them will tear a 


boy’s shirt, or grow thick enough to hide a bird’s 
nest. 


I am altogethes in favor of brush of indigenous 
|growth for hedges. We know what these¢ are, and 
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I would endeavor, if possible, to counteract the jexhausted. I might say much more, but I for- 
.yjls that may result from the perusal of the arti- || bear, 

Je referred to. In doing this, I would not be un- | But we are again told that we should use ma- 
jerstood as ascribing any improper motives to!|nure on the land once in six or eight years; and 
(‘ol. Honae, and I hope he will have the same t truly I have no doubt but land may be kept good 
jaritable feelings towards myself in the remarks } in this way. And so may a man swallow rats- 
‘hat I make on the subject. That individuals || bane, provided he immediately takes down a suf- 
ould differ in opinion in regard to farming ope- | ficient quantity of emetic to throw it from the sto- 
-ations is nothing strange, and I suppose that a mach; but would not the man be quite as well off 
fiendly and fair diseussion on agricultural sub-|| Without the poison? It is even so with plaster: 
ects may lead to the most happy results. And | by using menure it counteracts its evil effects, but 
although I have no wish to enter into any discus- | at the same time the land would be better off 
jon on this or any other subject, yet I wish to! without its baneful influence. 

sive my Own opinion in regard to it. || In conclusion, I lay it down as a fact, that 


[ protest against the use of plaster on land in| sehen sete nt dvr Sn aa Lagey 
any way or form whatever, in large or small cal Goal hes mh ale Pages oragttoae tia 
juantities. I protest against it, because it is inju-| any: ¢ S th - ie ih - € plast 
; succession of years without the help of plaster 
rious to the land. And what arguments are) tau . 
brought forward in favor of it? But on pont than with it. Many have been led into error on 
tary argument viz: That larger crops may be| this subject by the great delusion held out by the 

e ls ’ ? oS —=y : ve 
rrown with its aid for a year or two than can’ a ae oe or imams and that 
e without it, and this I will not deny; and [ =. 1 rt a sg onal certs 
have no doubt but the drunkard can do more\, *Y ™@"Y oe aie ~ 
work with the aid of ardent spirits, for a few || voor - sel this wag pa pr ps a 
What and from | ut little attention to the subject; and 1 olione 
: : 4 | on . . , . . 
whence does vegetation derive its support? From | Honce had paid particular attention to the effects 
plaster? No! no more than the tippler does) of plaster,—-in « word, if instead of being & war- 
; , , i! servmi ‘ en ¢ : 3 
‘rom whiskey. It is the manure that supports | ae i — er raneee, eee 
vegetation. It is fully admitted that plaster does | an yr worn ~~ — erin “e 
ot possess the properties of manure. But it is pert a ps! = social til Prnpian ste | 
‘ontended that it stimulates to action, and by its)”. ra ° "e ' es fy er, 
ise much larger crops are procured. ‘Truly, it is teaeerinenincetns LouaH Joccer. 


even so with the whiskey drinker. By drinking | 





ours, than he could without it. 





Apology for Highways--No. I. 


meet with, but we must make and maintain a 
culvert at every little depression that crosses the 


path. TURNPIKER. 





Agricultural Improvement=-=No. 1. 
AGRICULTURAL JOURNALS. 

Messrs. Epitors—Enclosed are the names of 
three subscribers to your valuable paper. They 
were obtained with little exertion and more shall 
not be wanting to add to your subscription list. 
Agricultural Journals are of the first importance, 
and I feel it a duty incumbent upon me to patron- 
ise papers so salutary in their influence—so ben- 
eficial in their effects. 1 can conceive of no plan 
better calculated to elevate the standard of agri- 
cultural character and knowledge, than the circu- 
lation of papers, especially devoted to that subject. 
Let the power of the press be generally brought 
to bear on this subject, and soon will the good ef- 
fects produced by it be visible. Soon will the 
honest, unpretending “ sons of the soil,” arouse to 
a sense of their own interest—their own impor- 
tance and worth. Although I am fully aware, 
that theory of all kinds, and applied to all sub- 
jects is worthless without practice, and that mere 
Book farming,” as it is called, has justly the 
prejudices ofall arrayed against it—still there is 
no good reason why agriculture, as an art, may 
not be improved by the application of the well 
settled principles of science, with which it is so 
intimately connected. There are quack farmers 
as well as quack professional men—and as soon 
would I expect to see men eminent in the prac- 
tice of law, physic or divinity, without a know- 
ledge and application of the principles of science, 





arge quantities of liquor, it raises his ideas, sti- | 
iulates his feelings, and he may do more work | 
for an hour or two; but can he do more work 
for a week, a month, or a year? 
»0 With plaster. 


| The roads were hardly chopped out in Wes- 
, tern New-York, before the mudholes began to re- 
quire attention. The worst and widest were cov- 
It is even) ered with logs, and the rest mended with earth 
, Larger crops may be procured | from the nearest movable cradle knoll. 

‘or a few years, or rather for a yearortwo. But! Assoon as earth for the purpose could be dug 
vhen the effects of this stimulating is over, the up along the road side, from among the stump 
tres eth of the land is exhausted, and, like the ygots, it was applied to smooth the log bridges, 
runkard, literally lays down in the furrow. Ina and to fill up new holes that occurred in the wag- 
vord, plaster has precisely the effect of ardent | on path. 

pirits, and it does appear that the person who | The repairs thus commenced were of the only 
(vocates the use of the one, to be consistent jn practicable; and being annually extended, 
uould also advocate the use of the other. | they produced turnpikes by the time that Viator’s 

{have made use of plaster on my lands, and)' canals could have been well commenced. Even 
narked its ravages, and I will here state the re- | the log bridges were buried deep under a “ broad 
‘iit on one field, and I believe it is the general re- | ridge,” before their timbers or the roots underneath, 
ult. [ stocked down a field to clover—sowed | could be cut by the plough. 

n plaster. It grew monstrous large—from four | If, (on the new plan) the muck is scraped off 
‘0 five feet high;—no, I mistake,—from four to | far enough to make room for a road of respectable 
uve feet long, or rather would have been that || width, there will not be sufficient space left for a 
ength when straightened out; for long before || ditch between the muck and the fence; so that 
‘owing time it was completely lodged down, and || the “ furrow” next to the wagon path is the on- 

wisted every which way. It was a great yield, ‘ly drain. 

it it was no very desirable job to mow it. In- } Where the descent is lively and lengthwise of 
‘eed, a quarter of an acre wasa pretty good day’s| the road, we shall be likely to find these “ fur- 
vork. Well, I had a great deal of ha 7, not of a || rows,” after every considerable rain, deepened in 





veny good quality however. The next year I had || the steeper and softer parts, and filled in others, so 
‘out an ordinary yield; the third year I again} 
put on plaster, but it had no visible effect, and I}, 
ad only about half a cropof hay. The fourth 
year it was hardly worth mowing. I then plough- 
ed it up and planted with corn, but the life of the 
‘and was departed. The corn grew from three to 
‘our feet high, but it did not yield more than ten 
vushels to the acre. Butto make up the deficien- 
“y, | had a small crop of sorrel and stunted moss, 


us “ gully banks” no doubt, but they will be too 
near the fence for our accommodation. | 

Where the descent is across the road, the brooks, | 
from the upland side will soon open channels 
through the bank of muck which obstructs them, | 
and fall into the “ furrow.” Tis is so miserably 


as to see farmers eminently successful witkout 
the aid of such light, and whose information is 
bounded by the extent oftheir own domain. The 
question then naturally arrises how shall the pre- 
sent generation of farmers be improved? I an- 
swer firstly—by the circulation of papers mainly 
devoted to their interests. There is scarce a 
farmer but what feels himself able to take one or 
more papers devoted to party politics,whose col- 
umns are filled with political slang, personal re- 
crimination and abuse. And although I would 
by no means discourage the spirit of inquiry into 
the theory of government, and a cautious vigi- 
lance of those who are entrusted with its admin- 
istration, still I verily believe it would be far more 
profitable, if Farmers would discard a part of the 
above named works, and take those that advocate 
and throw light upon their interests. Let the 
few who now take them, and appreciate their vat- 
ue, use their influence with their neighbors until 
acopy shall be in the hands of every independ. 
ant yeoman in the land, Through that medium 
they may profit by the written opinions and re- 
corded experiments of distinguished Agricultur- 
ists throughout the world. The different socie: 
ties of Europe and our own country lay their de- 





‘as frequently to turn the water into the middle of | 
the road. This state of things will soon procure | 





pinched for room, in the new plan, that we can-, 
not, like the turrpikers, enlarge it, so as to carry) 
‘the water through many of the little swells we 








nd it is a fact, that these last mentioned produc- 
ims are very frequently grown on land much 








ductions and the result of their investigations be- 
fore us. The experiments of individuals are of- 
tentimes highly advantageous, and interchange of 
sentiment is always beneficial. Collision of opin- 
ion elicits truth. Let every farmer then take at 
least some Agricultural Journal, let the press send 
forth its blessings, like the light of the sun and the 
dew of Heaven, upon the high and low, the rich 
and poor. In no other way can so much good 
be done with so little expense. The grand ob 

ject is to bring the art to as high a state of per 

fection as possible, to apply the principles of oi 
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ence to its every operation—to multiply the plea- 
sure, the blessings and bounties of Providence—to 
increase the productions of the earth, and in the 
same ratio augment the value of our soil. Who 
will refuse to aid in so laudable an enterprise? 
Rensselaer county, April 16, 1833. Voto. 


Eee a 
AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTION. 
In AssemBLy, April 15, 1833. 


teporT of the committee on agriculture, on so 
so much of the Governér’s message as relates 
to thatsubject, and also the petitions of the Ag- 
ricultural Society of the county of Saratoga, 
and of the inhabitants of the counties of Mon- 
roe and Onondaga. 


Mr. Skinner, from the committee on agriculture, 
to which was referred so much of the Governor’s 
message as relates to that subject, and also peti- 
tions of the Agricultural society of the county of 
Saratoga, and of the inhabitants of the counties of 
Monroe and Unondaga, soliciting legislative aid 
for the improvement of agriculture, horticulture, 
and the household arts, REPORTED: 

That the chief magistrate of our State, in his 
message, has recommended to the consideration of 
the Legislature the interests of agriculture, as ‘“ly- 
ing directly in the range of our legislative duties, 
and demanding from us a particular attention.” 

The petition of the Agricultural society of Sar- 
atoga county, recommends to our consideration 
the establishment of agricultural schools as an ef- 
ficient ueans 0: improving our husbandry, and as 
an act of justice due toa very numerous and mer- 
itorious class of our fellow citizens, 

‘Lae petitions from the counties of Monroe and 
Onondaga ask for the establishment of a State ag- 
ricultural institution, to be constituted by a main 
State society, with county societies as branches of 
the same; to be endowed with an annual appro- 
priation of 325,000 trom the State treasury, to be 
distributed among the several county societies, on 
the ratio of one hundred and fifty dollars to each 
member of the Assembly ; to be expenied in pre- 
minms for practical and experimental improve 
ments in agriculture, horticulture and manutac 
tures: andthe residue, (being nearly six thou 
sand dollars,) appropriated for the funds of the 
State society, to be expended in procuring choice, 
select, rare and usefui animals, vegetables, seeds, 
implements and essays on agriculture, for public 
distribution.” 

Your committee are persuaded that our agricul- 
‘ural population exercise a highly imposing influ- 
ence upon the character and prosperity of the 
State. They create, by their labor, the bulk of 

ur wealth; they centrol, by their aumbers, our 
ivil and political institutions; and they give the 











aypecess, by their habits and understanding, to our] 


moral and social character; and, to use the ap- 
propriate language of the Governor in his message, 
‘it must be regarded as a matter of some sur- 
prise, that an employment in which so great a 
number of the human family are directly engaged, 
to which all took for their daily bread, and upon 
which couunerce, manufactures andthe mechan- 
ic arts -tadeed all the various pursuits of man- 
kind—so necessarily depend, should not have ris- 
en to astill higher consideration than it has yet at- 
tained, and received from those entrusted with 
the power of legislation more liberal aids.” Ex 
ercising, therefore, as the agriculturist does, such 
a controlliag influence in ail our affairs, it mani- 
testly hecumes our interest, as it seems to he our 
luty, to place within the reach of this numerous 
class of citizens, all the aids which science and 
skill have brought, or can bring, to benefit their Ja- 
bors—to stimulate them to enterprise and useful 
ness, ov liberal encouragem nts and rewards: and 
ta qnality them for the high and responsible du 
ties of freemen, by eXtendiny to them, as we have 
ready done to the puirician and pruiessional 
lasses, the commanding influ:nce of education. 
Science has produced a wonderful revolution 
wr'hina few years in the mooufacturing and me- 
chanic arts; abridged ho nan labor, and given an 
accuracy 
“unknown. Its principles are believed to be still 
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end certainty to ts manipulations before || 
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about 17,000 dollars per annum. Anu dial the 
great, the wealthy, and the powerful « empir 
State” of New-York, fall behind her sister State 


bors of husbandry : and no branch ofindustry can 
long prosper amid the competitions of the world, 
unless it keeps pace with the improvements of the|': : 
age. pe the rapid march of liberality scien ang im. 
Nor are political considerations unworthy of |provements ; or in aught that can advance th: 
being taken into account. Civil liberty has no ‘true Interests of her citizens, and render then, 
where imposed stronger responsibilities than upon||/more intelligent, independent and happy ? \, 
the yeomanry—the political sovereigns of these ||trust not. 
States ; and from none does she expect a more ri- Your committee now beg leave to advert to the 
gid fulfilment of the trust. We are asa light el-|jact of this State, of 1819, appropriating forty 
evated to the view of the world, and every flick- thousand dollars for agricultural PUrposes ; ay), 
\ering is watched with deep solicitude, by good | altnough its results were not as beneficial a j;, 
men of every nation and country. Without) most sanguine friends anticipated, yet they boy, 
Wishing to make invidious distinctions in society, | furnished to those who have had the Opportunity 
or derogating from the well earned fame of our) of noticing our late improvements in husband); 
literary and professional men, we beg leave to re- | ample proofs of the utility and importance of pul, 
mark, that in this, more than in any other coun-)|lic appropriations for such purposes. And w, 
try, the agricultural is the most important class ; || are well satisfied that the forty thousand dollar 
and if it is not equally honorable, it is only because | appropriated by our Legislature in 1819, to sty. 
it is the least enlightened. Give to this class the) ulate to improvements in agriculture, have bee) 
facilities of a higher education, and we shall not | refunded, amply refunded, to our treasury, princi 
disappoint the world’s best hope ; we shall elevate | pal and interest, in the increased amount of oy, 
the character of itsagriculturists with that of the |'canal revenue alone, to say nothing of the mors! 
State, and augment our resources and happiaess.| and intellectual improvement which the impety 
\Bat your committee forbear to enlarge upon the) that law gave to skill and industry, wrought in oy, 
advantages of education to agriculturists, inas- population. Wherever the spirit of improvemen 
mwuch as an able report upon this subject, accom-', went forth, which that law called into action, ey 
panied by a bill to establish an agricultural school, | ery branch of husbandry has been rendered mor 
is already upon our files. —" productive ; more labor has been applied, and bet 
he proposition for aState agricultural institu- ter applied than before ; and the apulse which 
tion, with branches in the several counties, and | gave to mind and body, has not even yet lost it 
the appropriation of an annualsum from the State’ torce. How many farmers are there at this day 
treasury, to be awarded in premiums for practical who can say that that much abused law gave tie 
and experimental improvements in agriculture, first stimulus to a course of improvements jy 
horticulture and manufactures, has alsothe undi-, their business, which has subsequently render 
vided approbation of your committee. Experi-, them more weaithy, more useful, and more happy 
ence has ever been ‘eld to be'the school of wisdom; Agriculture is not capable of suddenly devel 
and whenever lessons have been taken uponthis) ping its improvements like the common arts | 
subject, the result has fully confirmed the most, life . Hers are the progressive operations of years 
sanguine hopes of their utility, | Choice seed must be sought and sown, and thei 
We are informed that when Mr. Coke, the dis-| produce distributed ; improved stock must be i) 
tinguished t.nglish farmer, came into possession | troduced and multipied ; knowledge must be di- 
of his extensive estate, the condition of farming | fused, competition awakened, and the soil fertili 
shoes it was wretched, and much of the land so zed by a judicious course of crops, anda new e 
st rile and barren as to rent for three shillings an; conomyin manures. ‘lhe improvements of Bake 
acre, tithe free. ‘Through the enterprise and ex- | well, the wonder and admiration of his age, we 
ample of this distinguished individual, and the lib- not fully developed and appreciated, till he was 
eral distribution, for furty successiv. years, of pre- his grave. Those of Coke were progressive | 
miums for skill and excellence in husbandry, the, forty years. Wecannot expect ever to get! 
condition of these same lands became so impro-| the harvest until we have sown the seed, and nu 
ved as to be classed among the most productivein’ tur d the plants. 
Great Britain, and were worth an annual rent of We allude with pride and satisfaction to th 
thirty shillings an acre. Nor was the influence | rich and flourishing county of Jeffetson, which 
of example and reward more remarkable upon the , lone has had spirit and enterprise to sustain li 
soil, than upon those who tilledit) The tenants agricultural societv, unaded by the public treas 
became intelligent, enterprising and wealthy, and ry; and she affords another happy illustration 
ithe habits of al] so improved that pauperism was the good effects of awakening competition and ii 
hardly known: and although ina country where dustry by proflered rewards. 
jone-seventh of the popu ation receive public char- State 
‘ity, the poor-house belonging to these parishes be 
came useless, and wasactually pulled'down. The 
premiums awarded annually by this enterprising 


landholder amounted to about seven hundred doi 























In nocounts ol 

have improvements in husbandry becn 
vreat as in this; and it is within the person 
knowledge of some of vour con mittee, and has ‘ 
30 been remarked, by contiemen who are cot] 
tent judges, that since the establishment of ! 


lar. ‘The income of the estate was more than agricultural society, her farm stock has improv: 
quadrupled, and its population trebled. These! fifty per cent ; and that her horses in particu! 
|facts, so full of instruction to those who are char- are surpassed by none 

‘ged with the supervision of the public interests, } 
are given on the authority of Mr. Rigby, and were have come to the conclusion, that the prayers of the 
noted down by him at Holkham sheep-shearing, | petitioners ought to be granted; and, in co” 


Your committee, after deliberate consideratt 


in IS1b. formity with the wishes of the petitioners from ti 
But your committee need not search abroad,| counties of Monroe and ( nondaga, they have pt 
ithey tl.ink, for facts to show the econo my of lib- pared a bill, and directed their chairman to as 
eral appropriations tor the linprovement of ourag-;| leave to introduce the same. Yet, as the subjert 
riculture. Our adjoining sister State affords a is of great Liiport ince and involves a large eX} ci 
happy and instructive illustration: and we m 1y diture of money, your committee do not deem ! 
jSately assert, that no State in our confederacy fos-) advisable to make a hasty decision; but wou 
iters with better care her true interests than Mas-| recommend that copies of this report ane 
sachusetts; and no State exhibits a more indus- accompanying bill, together with the report ane 
trious, intelligent and thriving population. We. bill presented in the Senate, in relation te an ag- 
may prolit by her example in this as in many o-, ricuitural sclivol, be printed, and distributed in the 
ither cases. She has foryears appropriated pub-. several counties, through the general committe 
ilic moneys to be distributed in premiums forim- of the State Agricultural So: iety, with the view 
provements in rural labor; and she continues the of bringing the subjects before the people, that 
\a propriation with increasing prospects of useful- they may discuss their merits, and be enabled to 
iIness. Your committee are not ay prised of the a- instruct their representatives on a future occasion. 
|mount of these ap pre priations : but understand In conclusion ; your cominittee deem it an in 
thet the county of Berkshire, which borders on \cumbent duty, at the suggestion of some distin- 
‘this State, recieves annually three hundred dollars |; guished mdividuals, to call the attention of the 
is her share of the bounty. Her population is! public to the rapidly increasing growth, and ex 








more extensively applicable and useful in the la-! 


(37,000, An appropriation in New-York in a like '}tensive spread of that most noxious of all weeds 
ratio to population, would make an aggregate of''called the Canada thistle, which is making alar™ 
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rads upon the country, spterding in all di- 
sections, and threatening to overrun, In a short 
‘ime, our whole State. Invited by the richness 
and fertility of our soil, they have already estab- 
‘ished th ir dominion over a large portion of our 
‘erritory ; end unless their rapid progress 1s soon 
rested by the strong arm of law, their innova- 
‘ons cannot be checked ; their ascendency will be| 
oniplete, and their dominion universal It is a 
well known fact among all agriculturists, that} 
where these mischievous intruders once gail. a foot- 
old in soil congenial to their growth, which is al-| 
wavs of the best quality, they cannot be eradicate 
without many years of close attention, trouble, | 
und expense ; and if neglected and suifered to go 
yseed. such 4s the buoyant appendage of their 
eed that they are wafted on the “‘ wings of the 
wind” to an almost incredible disiance, aud spread 
over (he country With astonishing rapidiiy, ‘The 
Jarming increase of this banei‘ul weed, your com- 
wittee beheves, is a growing evil, wluch calls 
loudly for legislative enactments. We are well 
persuaded tuat nothing can successfully arrest its 
progress, short of an act.ol the Legislature, guard 
od by a strong penalty, making it the imperative 
uty of ev ry town in the State, to adopt some! 











node or plan, by which means they can be sub- | 


jued. and the dissemination of their seed prevent- 
ed. tnorder to accomplish this, we know of but 
we sure and efficacious mode, ‘The plants must 
‘ut several times in the course of the season, 
tnd not one should be suffered to come to maturi- 
or to propagate its seed. ; 
Your committee need not enlarge on the mis- 
hievous nature, and evil tendency oi this much 
Jreaded and most noxious weed, vor use further 
iuoents to show the necessity of taking lega! 
veasures to exterminate its race from our flourish 
ig State Ubat public attention may be elicited, 


v9 


we cheerfully subinit the question, together with | 


all the sentiments and propositions eibraced in 
his report, to the sovereign people, the only legit- 
imate source of power, who will undoubtedly re- 
pond in such a manner as to enable our next Le- 
cislature to act on these important subjects, under- 
tandingly, and * by authority.” 
All which is respectfully submitted. 
lke People of the Slate of New- York, represent- 
ed in Senateand Assembly, doenact as follows : 
S |. There shall be established a State agricul- 


ural society. which shall be known by the name | 


seemeeal 





the public moneys hereby appropriated, by the 
draft of their presidents, certified and sealed by the 
county clerk, on the treasurer of the State socie- 
ty. And itshall also be the duty of saidcounty of- 
ficers to distribute said moneys so drawn, after 
paying the necessary contingent expenses, for pre- 
jmiums on the best articles of agricultural and 
horticultural products, farm stock, experiments 
jin farming and gardening, routine of crops, pre- 
|mium farms, and all the varieties of domestic, 
| household and shop manufactures. 

§ 4 It shall be the duty of the treasurer of 
|€ach county society, on or before the first day ~ 1 
|January anuually, to render an account of the 
application of all the moneys which shall come 
| tnto his hands, to the treasurer of the State socie- 
| ty, whose duty it shall be torender a like account 





_to the Comptroller ofthis State ; and the surplus! 


| funds of any one year, if any, shall be applied in 
}extending the list of 


year; and any county which shall fail to form and 


organize a society, shall forfeit its quota of the) 


State appropriation, and the amount thereof shall 


| be carried, either to the disposable funds of the || 


State society, or to the next year’s fund for distri 
bution to the county societies. 

§ 5. ‘The president, corresponding secretary, 
recording secretary, and the treasurer of the State 


institution, may be allowed a salary, not exceed-| 


ing two hundred dollars per annum, for their ser- 


vices ; and the like officers of the several county |) 


societies, together with the managing committee 
and the reviewing committee for premium farms, 
may be 


king preparations 
public exhibitions, 
the society, 

§ 6. The object of this act of incorporation be- 
ing to improve the condition of agriculture, horti- 


for, and in superintending the 


,culture and the household arts, said corporation 


shall be allowed, for these purposes only, to take 
and hold real and personal estate, the former to the 


amount of twenty-five thousand dollars; and shall) = 


possess the general powers, and be subject to the 
‘liabilities and provisions contained in title third 


| of the eighteenth chapter of the first part of the | 


Revised Statutes. 





ARABLE LAND. 
Farmers should study and apply their means 


duty it shall be to draw their respective quotas of 


premiums for the succeeding | 


allowed a sum not exceeding twelve shil-|! 
lings per day, for actual services rendered, in ma-| 


and other business concerns of}! 
i! 


F WHITEWASHING. 
It is a very common practice to whitewash 
rooms, Walls, and fences, with simple lime and wa- 
iter. The result is, that a touch brings it off up- 
‘on the hands or clothes, and a few successive 
/rains leave almost entirely bare the materials up- 
on which it has been laid, and which are exposed 
tothe weather. Onin-door work a little glue wil! 
| fix itso that it will not easily rub off, nor whiten 
'the dress that happens to come in contact with it 
| But out of doors glue alone will notansawer, Skim 
/med milk is probably the cheapest and best ingre 
dient that can be easily procured. Those who 
| put on whitewash without any thing of this kind 
| to retain it, act cn the same principle as if they 
| Should fill a sieve with water, or cover a house 
| with beards without nailing them. 








| From M’Intosh’s (British) Flora and Pomona. 
HYBRIDS. 


| «The doctrine of hybrids, ap 





ars to be but su 
| perficially elucidated; and charges have been 
| brought against those who have admitted them 
|| as species, on the presumption that they are inca- 
_pable of reproducing ihemselves by seeds. ‘The 
seeds of hybrids, says Dr. Milne, will not propa 
gate; and a similar opinion is entertained by ma 
ny eminent botanists. The practical experiments 
‘of the Hon. and Rev. W. Herbert, and Mr 
Knight, however, seem to refute the doctrine. 

| “Linnaus, it would appear, concluded that hy- 
| brids were formed by nature; and not only ad 
mitted them into his genera, but several also 
| which he considered approaching to that state 
designating the former by the adjective spurious,* 
and terminating the specific names of the latter in 
This opinion was also held by Salisbury, 
and other eminent botanists; and more recently 
avowed by the Baron Hamelin of Franconoill, in 
f the case of a hybrid between Amaryllus vittata 
jand A. regine. producing seeds from whicl 
| plants have originated ” 

|| * Example: Veronica spuria, 
| ¢ Examples: Anemone thalictroides, Aster er - 
coides. 


|| oides.t 





| 





ome 


i FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 
i HE advertisers, Smita & Hoaa, it announ- 
1 cing the completion of their Spring Stock oi 
| Seeds, &c., take this opportunity of tendering 


——— 'their thanks to their numerous friends and the 


| public, for the support they have always experi 
‘enced fromthem. They feel assured from thei: 


ind style of the New-York Agricultura! Institu-! to obtain the greatest quantity and numbers of | personal superintendence, and careful attention 


ion, for the term oftwenty years, as a body poli 
‘ic and corporate, which shall be composed of dele- | 
rates from the several county societies which now | 
ire, or may hereafter be organized, to be elected | 
either at the annual meeting, or by a board of 
uanagers; and also ofthe members of both bran- 
‘hes of the State Legislature, as the members 
‘hereof, who shall annually convene at the capi-| 
‘olin the city of Albany, on the first Tuesday of 
Hebruary, for the choice of officers and the trans- | 
action of business: and in case any county society | 
iall neglect to elect said delegate, in manner a-| 
‘oresaid, the president thereof shall be ex-oflicio, 
-uch delegate, or he may appoint a proxy. 
§ 2. Said institution hereby established shall) 
ve endowed with an annual appropriation of twen- | 
‘y-five thousand dollars from the State treasury, | 
'be paid by the Treasurer of the State, on the 
warrant of the Comptroller, to the treasurer of said | 
institution ; andshall be by him distributed among | 
ihe several county societies, on the ratio of one, 
undred and fifty dollars to each member of the! 
\ssembly ; which amount shall be expended by 
uid societies in premiums for practical and ex-| 
verimental improvements in agriculture, horticul-! 
‘ure and manufactures ; and the residue of the 
‘iid twenty-five thousand dollars, (being nearly 
'X thousand dollars, )shallconstitute a fund for the 
said State institution, to be expended in procuring 
‘hoice, select, rare and useful animals, vegetables. 
ceeds, implements, and essays on agriculture, tor 
public distribution. 
S$ 3. The citizens of the several counties of this 
State are hereby authorised and required to form 
county agricultural and horticultural society in 
clr respective counties, which shall be organi- 


crops from the least ground. rather than to break 


up and plant as many acresas possible.-V. Y. Far.’ 


IMPROVEMENT OF PLANTS, 

There is not a shrub, vine, plant, or tree, to 
be found in our fields and forests, that is not sus 
ceptible of a high degree of improvement. If 
taken up late in the fall or early in the spring, 
properly trimmed and transplanted into good rich 

,soil near our dwellings, their change for the better 
soon becomes apparent, ‘Take for instance young 
chestnut trees{from the mountain, set them out as 


_ you would your apple trees, not deeper in the soil 


than they have stood. They have a rapid growth, 

| and if well preserved, will spread and bear prolifi- 

‘brought to market, and better flavor. 

|hickory tree will do the same. 

‘grafting as well as a peartree. Experiments in 

this line cost but little —V. BE. Far. 
ASPARAGUS. 

Weak brine sprinkled upon asparagus beds, in 
wet weather, has a surprising effect in promoting 
the luxariance of that delicious vegetable.— Jb. 

GINGER FOR HEAVES IN HORSES. 

A correspondent of the N. Y. Farmer says that 
‘his horse, who is now in his twentieth year, has 
been cured of the disease called “ heaves” by the 
use of ground ginger, a remedy recommended to 
him forthe purpose. A table spoonful was give: 


ically, producing a nut three times the size of those. 
The 
All will bear 


' 


t him daily for several weeks, mixed in bis ness! 
of Indian meal and cut straw. The horse has been) 
troubled with wheesing and a hard cough for a| 
year or two, and had lost flesh so much that he! 
seemed to have nearly finished histerm of service | 
Since the use of the powdered ginger, he has be-! 








ed by electing such and so many officers and 
umnittees as they may deem necessary, whose 


come quite fat, and appears to be some years|| 
younger, and in good spirits, 


\to every minutia of their business, extensive and 
varied as it is, that they ofler an assortment em- 
bracing in their line every thing of a sound and 
|| productive quality. Amongst which will be found 
| the following articles: Winter & Spring Tares 
| Perennial Ray Grass, Meadow Fesure, Foxtail 
|'and Sweet Vernal Grasses, Sainfoin, Lucerne, 
| Trefoil, White and Red Clover, and other Seeds 
both for Farming and Gardening. 

| §. & H. would remark that their stock of Seeds 
| has been selected by their Agents in Scotland and 
England, with their usual care, and they feel a 
| contidence in inviting their friends to a trial. 

| P.S—All orders will have their best and ear 

| liest attention if directed to SMITH & HOGG 

April, 1833. 388 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE IMPORTED HORSE, 
SIR ISAAC. 
| HIS celebrated Horse of the Cleaveland Bay 
| breed, was sent to this country from England 
| by Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin of the British Na 
| vy. Said horse was bred in Yorkshire, (Exgland, 
and selected under the Admiral’s orders as supe 
rior of his breed, and cost when two years old one 
hundred Guineas—is a beautiful dapple bay, black 
mane, tail and legs, and stands sixteen hands, end 
is powerfully built—was sired by the famo ts horse 
Molineux. 
| This breed of horses is highly esteemed for 
gentlemen’s carriages, and particularly tor farming 
purposes. His colts are almost uniformly ofa bay 
color, and is a sure foal getter. a Am 
He will! stand at the stable of the subscriber in 
Perrinton, at five dollars - leap, and a dol 
ars insure yal. Good attention paid by, 
lars to insure a foa GIDRON RAMSDELL.. 


, - 200" 
Perrinton, April, 1838. m4 Bf 
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LEGISLATIVE ORNITHOLOGY, digs to the depth of several inches in order 

We have already alluded to the law of||to discover them. 
i817, by which woodcocks, snipes, larks,and When the insects are no longer found, 
robbins were protected at certain seasons|/he eats the corn, as well he may, but even 
ofthe year, while war to the knife was de-||then he asks a moderate compensation for 
clared against crows, blackbirds, owls, blue-||his former services; five hundred black 
jays and hawks. These last were treated || birds do less injury to the corn than a sin- 
as a sort of pirates, subject to suspension at gle squirrel. The last upon the catalogue 
the yard arm with the least possible ceremo-|/ of persecuted birds is the blue jay ; whoever 
ny. Itso happens that thecharacter of these || watches him in the garden, will see him 
very birds has been yr g mex | mistaken, for||descend incessantly from the branches, 
while the ordinance of legislation has been |! pouncing every time upon the grub, his en- 
thus systematically levelled at them,they,on||emy and ours. These are facts which are 
a principle which man would do extremely | derived from the researches of the ornithol- 
well to imitate, have been returning se Og ists ; and they certainly show, that a 
for evil, they have been diligently engaged ; 
in extirpating all sorts of vermin, while’ 
never were the veriest vermin half so ill- 
so by - human worn The Ged” “i tion to the innocent.— Bost. Dai. Adv. 
example, who is generally regarded as a’ ~ - 
be suspicious peo my has had great - | x sole Pages ye me 
justice done him ; inthe spring, when the! ‘sons 
ground is moist,he lives in ‘ otate of the most || "ess of boring for water, were lately taken 
triumphant haatey on grubs ; eats the young Caine phyy "ee coe ane aon 
corn, it is true, but it is a necessary of life - pon, : er 
whic he never resort except when hi | Snag of th Pasha, ore fr wate the 
supply of animal food is shortened. After crs tale ae a rp ~ 
the corn is tolerably grown, he has nothing || TOU s be rs < oe] Ot Soe oe 
more to do with it, and in any stage he de- ventions) they found a stratum of sand 
stroys at least five hundred pernicious grubs |}Stone; when they got through that, an 
and insects for every blade of corn which||@bundant supply of water was procured. 
he pillages from man. In the southern We believe the experiment has succeeded at 
states, he is regularly permitted to accom- || ©Y€Ty place — it has _ _— ; Phe 
pny the ploghan, and collet the ras} ater soft gud pure. Ith Bese! of 

om the newly opened furrow; his life is ade,ol < 
thus secured “4 an safest of all tenures, that | feet contents,and several others are in build- 
of the interest of itting him to/| S- 
rag mes ne || {tis aquestion worthy of philosophical 

There is scarcely a farm in England | consideration, what may be the effect of this 
without its rookery ; the humid atmosphere | discovery on the civilization of Ligypt and 
multiplies every species of insect, and these || Arabia—the fertilization of the soil—the in 
birds reward man for his forbearance by || crease of population, and the advantages de 
ridding him of legions of his foes. By a oe by that commerce to which the barren 
policy like that which dictated the revoca- || and arid deserts have presented so many ob- 
tion of the edict of Nantz, they have occa- | stacles.— Boston Trans. 
sionally been exposed to the mischievous ;, , * 
supenaition of mt boys, who as far an | A kind friend lately sent me for perusal, Cu- 
utility is concerned, are not to be compared | vier’s Animal Kingdom. On opening the first 
with crows; but the error of this step soon | volume, I found a carp pasted on the inside 
became obvious, and they are now received | that displays so much good sense, good taste, 
with a universal welcome. The hawk en-'' and good advice, that I must copy it for your 
1" a doubtful reputation in the hen-roost : || yseful paper, that it may be more widely circu- 

e some times destroys the chickens, but||jateg. Farmers ave as much interested | | 
with the consistency of man, does not like ||)... h eT ee 
to see his infirmities copied by another; and \\ “8S °S Mer people. X. 
for compensation demolishes the fox, which | If thou art borrowed by a friend, 
eats twenty chickens where he eats one; so | Right welcome shall he be, 

| 
} 





birds may be of consequence in legislation, 
'|if it should do no more than to give protec- 




















that it is hardly the part of wisdom to seta|| = To read, to copy, not to lend, 
price upon his head, while the fox, a har- | But to return to me. 
dened knave, is not honored with a penal Not that imparted knowledge doth 


statute. | esr hem 
. ; . iminish learning’s store ; 
How the owl came to be included in this — os 


But books, I find, if often lent, 


black list, it is in vain to conjecture, he is a| 
fi Return to me no more. 


grave, reflecting bird, who has nothing to do}, 
with man, except to benefit him by eating | 
weasels, foxes, raccoons, rats and mice,a sin 
for which most housekeepers will readily|| Keep cleanly, return duly ; 
forgive him. In some parts of Europe, he || Witl t! £ “ 1 ; 

is kept in families like the cat, whom he e- | ne a ee 
quals in patience,and surpasses in alertness; } Not turned down. 











Read slowly, pause frequently, 
Think seriously, 


J 


hour after hour he may be seen watching for || __ 
his prey, with the air all the while of being |, 


completely absorded in some mathematical || I 000 WHITE MULBERRY TREES, of 
problem. ||two and three year’s growth, which have heen 
Another of these birds, the blackbird—he ||transplanted, are in a healthy and thrifty condi 
is the avowed enemy of grubs, like the crow ; | tion,and which he offers for sale at $1,50 to'$2,00 
in the middle states, the farmer knows the|| Pe? hundred, delivered at the nursery. Also, a 
value of his company to pluck them from few of the Morus Multicaulis,or Chinese White 
the furrow; while other less painstaking} ee ee eee 


; P. S. All orders, Post paid wi al- 
birds collect the vermin from the surface, ||ly attended agg wn pene aan Se puaeteel 
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200,000 White Mulberry Trees. 
HE Subscriber has on hand and for sale,200,- 


knowledge of the character and habits of 


May 4, 183:;. 


T FRUIT TREES, 

HE subscriber has on hand 15» 
sorts of tle very choicest cultivate) 
Apples, of particularly handsome 
growths, and 70 sorts of the mog; 
esteemed varicties of Eyropean and America), 
Pears Also, an extensive assortment of Plum. 
Peaches, Cherries, &c. at the New ¥ ork prices 

ap CIONS of the above extensive assortie)); 
of Fruit Trees may be had on application at t}, 
Rochester Nursery, on the most reasonable tery; 

ALEXANDER GURDON 


Linnean Botanic Garden and Nurseries, 
FLUSHING, NEAR NEw. York, 
\ A TM. PRINCE & SONS, having imported 
an immense collection of the choicest Ve 
getable and Agricultural Seeds, from Franep 
Germany, England, &c. ofter to supply vender. 
at very low rates ‘They will also supply smalle; 
quantities when desired. ‘They have 600 Ibs, L) 
zerne, at 30 cts per Ib. ; White Mulberry at & 
White Dutch Clover Seed ; Canary Seed ; Ma), 
gul Wurzel; Ray, or Rye Grass ; Trefoil; Rut, 
saga ; WwW hite Portugal, Blood Red, and Yelloy 
Onion-—-in very large quantities-—and every othe; 
choice variety. Priced Catalogues will be fo, 
warded to every applicant. ‘They have also jus 
received from Europe, above 200 new and mag 
nificent varieties of Dahlias, which, added ;, 
their former collection, which excited so mug! 
admiration the past year, forms a concentratio; 
of all the most valuable kinds. ‘The prices o| 
these are also very moderate, as noted in the new 
Catalogues. (Orders sent direct per mail, wi! 
meet prompt attention and be forwarded precise), 
as desired. April, L833. 16-f 3t 
_ ALBANY SEED STORE, 
C BUEL & CQ., haying boug) 
e the Seed Establishment of W 
Thorburn, beg leave to inform, tha: 
the business will be continued at th: 
old stand, No. 347 N Market street, near th: 
Post Office, Mansion House, and City Hotel.- 
They have on hand a supply of fresh GARDEN 
SEEDS, of the best kinds, and intend to keep a! 
all times an assortment. Also, GARDENER: 
TOOLS, as spades, shovels, rakes, lines, knives 
trowels, saws, Ac.; and many FIELD SEEDS 
as lucern, clover, and other grasses; mango! 
wortzel, ruta baga, and the other varieties of tur 
neps; green house Plants, split peas, barley, 00 
and rice meal, bird seed, &c. A small assortmen’ 
of horticultural and agricultural books. 
Urders for trees and plants, and for Ameri 
Horticultural and Agricultural Books receiv 
and forwarded, 
Cut Flowers or Boquets, furnished on shor 
notice. Gentlemen wanting Gardeners, and Ga 
deners wanting places, may send their applicatioi 
to the Store. Albany, March * 
FARMERS, LOOK AT THIS! 
rF\HE subscribers manufacture and offer 
sale, at their shop, 3 miles south of Caled 
nia village, Livingston county, Scotch Ploug’ 
which for ease of draught, durability and goo 
service, they will warrant superior to any oth 
plough in use. Said Ploughs are so constructe: 
as to greatly lessen the friction, owing to the! 
gradual taper towards the point, and the gradu. 
manner in which they raise the furrow. By this 
means the Ploughs are rendered very durable 
and their passage through the ground greatly fa- 
cilitated. ‘They are much more easily held than 
the common kind, by reason of the form of th 
handles, and inay be drawn by a third less tea 
‘The subscribers, from their long experience |! 
business, with the principal plough manufactut- 
ers in Scotland, flatter themselves that they wv’ 
be able to give perfect satisfaction to all who may 
favor them with their patronage 
Zy Whey will also keep on hand, Pave” 
English Hames, of superior quality. 16 fit 
HUGH WALACE & CO. 
Caledonia, April 16, 1833. sie 
SABKLLA, Catawba, Winne, Black Ham 
burgh, &c., &c., to be had in any quantities; 








good rooted plants, one, two and three years old, 








is j ‘ont; and cuttings in large and smail quantities, at the 
his investigations are more profound, andhe|)  Sugield,Conn., April Ist, 1833, ap20 {3m Ro ‘ y : 


Rochester Nursery on Main street. 





